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BULLETIN 


The Secretary Says: 


The President has signed the bill amending the 
Fair Labor Standards Act which will provide a 
new minimum wage rate of 75 centsan hour. The 
new law is an achievement which will go far in 
insuring stability for our whole economy. 

It will have the immediate and beneficial effect 
of raising the wages of some million and one-half 
workers. The new act will benefit all American 
workers since it will greatly aid in maintaining the 
individual worker’s income and consumer pur- 
chasing power. 

It will benefit employers by clarifying provisions 
of the old law. Employers who pay decent wages 
will derive added protection from unfair competi- 
tion by those who pay substandard wages. By 
providing a broad base for the Nation’s purchas- 
ing power, the higher minimum-wage rate should 
provide new markets for the products of industry. 

The people as a whole will benefit from raising 
the minimum wage because higher minimum wages 
are a necessity for the general improvement of 
American living standards. Higher minimum 
wages will not only assist in increasing purchasing 
power but will help to maintain the increase. 
Increased purchasing power will aid in promoting 
high levels of production and employment. 
Increased purchasing power, productivity, and full 
employment mean economic stability for the 
country as a whole. 


The amendments become effective on January 
25, 1950. In the interim I offer the assistance of 
the Department of Labor to employees and em- 
ployers alike in ascertaining their rights and 
responsibilities under provisions of the act. 
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The unemployment insurance program, in oper- 
ation since 1938, successfully met its most rugged 
test this year. During the first 9 months of 1949, 
the State employment insurance agencies which 
administer the unemployment insurance laws 
handled a larger volume of claims for the country 
as a whole and paid out more benefits than during 
any comparable period. The total of initial claims 
filed from January to September 1949, inclusive, 
approximated 13,141,000. 

The extent to which unemployment insurance 
benefits helped to stave off an economic crisis as 
unemployment rose in 1949 may be debatable, but 
there can be no doubt that the weekly benefits 
contributed to sustaining the Nation’s buying 
power during the transition period of the last 12 
months. 

In the first 114% years of operation, unemploy- 
ment insurance agencies in the 48 States, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and the District of Columbia paid 6 
billion dollars in benefits to workers at rates rang- 
ing from less than $6 to more than $23 weekly. 
During this period the number of workers eligible 
to benefits during periods of unemployment ranged 
from 20 million in 1938 to 33 million in 1948. 


Basic Purposes 


Unemployment insurance is intended to provide 
cash compensation to those suffering wage loss 
because of involuntary unemployment. This com- 
pensation aids the individual, but it also provides 
the whole national economy with a significant 
offset against declines in personal income due to 
unemployment. Another purpose of unemploy- 
ment insurance—one which is hardly less im- 
portant than the payment of benefits—is to pro- 
vide a sense of security and confidence, both to 
the individual wage earner and to the Nation, 
based on the knowledge that when unemployment 
occurs its economic effect will, to a significant 
degree, be automatically and promptly counter- 
acted. 

Unemployment insurance was the subject of 
legislative consideration as long as three decades 
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ago. But recognition of the overwhelming need for 
security against unemployment was made clear by 
the depression of the early 1930’s, when unem- 
ployment increased from an estimated 1.5 million 
in 1929 to 12.6 million in 1933. 


First Benefits 


In that period the Federal Government was 
forced to spend billions of dollars for relief and 
work programs for the unemployed. First unem- 
ployment-compensation legislative action was 
taken in 1932 by Wisconsin, but under its law 
benefits did not become payable until 1936. The 
existing Nation-wide unemployment insurance 
system is based on the Social Security Act, enacted 
by Congress in 1935. This act levied a 3-percent 
tax on the pay rolls of those employers having 
eight or more employees in most commercial and 
industrial employments, but permitted offsets 
against this tax, up to 90 percent of the tax, for 
taxes paid under State unemployment insurance 
laws which meet certain conditions specified in the 
act. As a consequence, unemployment insurance 
laws were enacted in all States, the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii within 2 years 
after the enactment of the Social Security Act; 
benefit payments began in 22 States in January 
1938 and in all States by July 1, i939. Provision 
was also made in the act for grants by the Federal 
Government to cover the entire cost of the ad- 
ministration of the State unemployment insurance 
laws. 

Only public employment offices affiliated with 
the United States Employment Service, now a 
part of the Labor Department’s Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, have been approved as agen- 
cies through which benefits may be payable. The 
Social Security Act therefore served to extend the 
facilities and services of the USES. 

Over the years considerable progress has been 
made in broadening the protection of the unem- 
ployment insurance program, although in certain 
respects the progress has not kept pace with eco- 
nomic needs. It is estimated that at the present 37 














million are “‘insured’’—that is, would be entitled to 
some benefits if they were unemployed. (Under an 
amendment passed by the House and now pending 
in the Senate, an additional 11 million persons 
would become eligible for benefits under the act.) 

Most of the expansion of coverage up to 1949 has 
come about because of the increase over the years 
in the number of individuals in employment. 

Approximately 13 million workers, or about 30 
percent of all who work for an employer, are still 
not protected because they work for firms which 
are smaller than the size covered by statute or 
because they work for Federal, State, or local gov- 
ernments, for nonprofit institutions, or in agricul- 
ture or domestic service. However the Federal 
Government has extended to the States the privi- 
lege of covering certain Federal instrumentalities 
and private maritime workers. In 1944, as a part 
of the GI “Bill of Rights,’’ Congress provided 
for a separate system of unemployment allowances 
for veterans of World War II. 


Weekly Increases 


Weekly benefit amounts have increased from 
about $11 in 1938 to about $20, as an average for 
the country. This reflects increases in weekly 
wages and some liberalization in the maximums 
provided for weekly benefit amounts. At the end 
of 1937, before the Social Security Act became 
effective, the 48 States, including almost 95 percent 
of the covered population, had a maximum benefit 
of $15 a week; now about 70 percent of covered 
workers are in States with maximums of $22 or 
more. Nevertheless, in 1948 more than half of the 
unemployment insurance beneficiaries were paid a 
weekly benefit determined by the maximum allow- 
able and hence did not have their benefit related 
to their previous weekly wages in any consistent 
or adequate manner. As a result, weekly benefits 
were about a third of weekly wages, on the average. 
However, some improvement in the adequacy of 
weekly benefit amounts has been achieved in 11 
States which now provide for additions to the 
weekly benefit amount for claimants who have 
dependents; most of these provisions were adopted 
this year. 

There has also been considerable change over the 
years in the allowable or potential duration of 
benefits. At the end of 1937, only 12 percent of the 
covered workers were in the 6 States in which the 
maximum potential duration exceeded 16 weeks. 
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Today almost half of the covered workers are in 13 
States with maximum duration of 26 weeks. How- 
ever, there are still 8 States with maximum dura- 
tion of less than 20 weeks, and in only 1 State 
which provides for maximum duration of 26 weeks 
is such maximum payable to all who qualify for 
benefits. In many States the maximum duration of 
insurance payments is attainable only by those 
claimants who have the highest weekly benefit 
amounts. 


Duration Provisions 


These duration provisions have not in every 
State been geared to the amount of unemployment 
suffered by eligible claimants. In 1940, when unem- 
ployment was fairly heavy, about half the bene- 
ficiaries in the United States exhausted their bene- 
fit rights. This exhaustion ratio has been much 
lower in more recent years. 

The Social Security Act permits employers to 
get full credit against the Federal unemployment 
tax even though they pay reduced taxes under a 
State law, if the State law permits the reduced 
rates under certain conditions and on the basis of 
the employer’s experience with unemployment. 
There has been a rapid expansion of these “ex 
perience rating” provisions; in 1941 only 17 States 
varied employer tax rates, but 3 years later 42 
did so, and now all States and Territories vary 
individual employers’ rates in accordance with 
their experience. While these provisions vary 
widely in their form and effect, the total national 
effect has been to lower the rate of income to the 
State funds to a low point, in 1948, to 1.2 percent 
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of taxable pay rolls. Nevertheless, because of the 
extremely low rate of unemployment and of bene- 
fit payments during the defense and war years 
and the rise in taxable pay rolls, the total of 
State funds has risen almost consistently over the 
years to more than 7 billion dollars, or over 9 
percent of all taxable pay rolls. There was a 
slight dip in the total reserves in 1946, when for 
the first time benefit payments exceeded income. 
The heaviest drains on the State funds have oc- 
curred within the 12 months ended last June 30. 
In that year, there were 22 States in which bene- 
fits exceeded collections and interest—in a few 
States by a wide margin. However, while generali- 
zation is difficult because of the tremendous 
variations between the States in benefit costs, size 
of present reserves, and tax income, very few 
States need to be concerned about their ability to 
weather even a substantial economic recession. 
Generally speaking, the history of the unemploy- 
ment insurance program has reflected economic 
conditions. The number of individuals compen- 
sated for unemployment and their actual duration 
of benefits has mirrored the state of the labor 
market. In the 31 States in which benefits were 
payable in 1938, more than 9 million initial claims 
were filed and substantial amounts were paid out as 





a consequence of the sharp recession which started 
in the previous year. 

As the country went into the defense and war 
periods, the volume of unemployment and of bene- 
fit payments dropped to incredibly low levels; the 
average week-by-week number of beneficiaries was 
only 63,000 in September 1944 in the whole coun- 
try, and benefit payments in 1943 and 1944 for the 
country as a whole hardly exceeded the amount of 
interest alone being earned on the reserve funds. 


Two Conclusions 


From this experience, two salient facts emerge. 
First, workingmen in this country do not prefer 
idleness and benefits to work and wages; actual 
duration of unemployment experienced by covered 
workers has operated independently of the allow- 
able duration of benefits and, historically, has gone 
down, even when allowable duration was being 
increased. Second, the payment of benefits has been 
made in quick response to wage loss due to unem- 
ployment, and, by its timeliness and the channels 
into which it is spent by beneficiaries and the re- 
lease it gives unemployed men from desperation 
and despair, has made a major contribution to this 
Nation’s attack on unemployment and its deter- 
mination to achieve full employment. 
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Discussions of world affairs and repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley law took up much of the time of the 
approximately 650 delegates to the American 
Federation of Labor’s 68th annual convention, 
held in St. Paul, Minn., October 3-10, 1949. 

The representatives of 8 million AFL trade- 
unionists heard the conditions among workers in 
many foreign lands described by a group of 
speakers personally familiar with the course of 
events in Europe and South America. They were 
told by Irving Brown, AFL representative in 
Europe, and Boris Shishkin, former Federation 
economist and now head of the ECA Labor 
Division in Paris, that Communist pressure upon 
the European democracies and free trade-unions 
was serious and unrelenting. They heard another 
AFL representative, Henry Rutz, describe the 
situation in Berlin as “grave.” Charles Peyer, 
former head of the Hungarian Trade Movement 
Federation, told of the oppression of unionists in 
his country behind the Iron Curtain. Develop- 
ments in South America were outlined by the 
AFL’s Serafina Romualdi, who declared that for 
the most part Communist-led unions had been 
routed by the AFL-supported Inter-American 
Confederation of Workers. 

The delegates also heard how the Marshall Plan 
and American trade-union efforts are assisting the 
Western European democracies. These reports 
came from Eiler Jensen, president of the Danish 
Congress of Trade Unions, and from the fraternal 
delegates sent by the British Trades Union Con- 
gress. To these were added speeches by Paul G. 
Hoffman, Administrator of the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration, and his labor assistant, Bert 
Jewell, for many years the president of the AFL 
Railway Employees’ Department. 

Ambassador W. Averell Harriman sent a mes- 
sage in which he praised American unions for their 
influential and constructive role in world recovery. 


Convention Acts 

In a statement on international affairs, the AFL 
called for “freedom-loving peoples everywhere to 
draw closer together politically, economically, and 
militarily.’””, In Communist Russia and its totali- 
tarian empire, the Federation declared, “the demo- 


cratic world faces a robotized monolithic despotism 
stretching from Berlin to beyond the Yangtze.” 
Firm support, the AFL said, must be given to 
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the Marshall Plan. The European free trade-unions 
must be helped in their fight against unemploy- 
ment and inadequate wages, which breed commu- 
nism. Latin American workers must also be en- 
couraged in their struggle for progressive indus- 
trialization and better conditions of work and life. 


Aid for Far East 

In the Far East-——China, Japan, Korea, India 
the United States Government, in cooperation 
with the United Nations, was urged to “foster 
the development of completely independent, free, 
democratic republies.”’ And through out the world, 
the AFL added, the United States by adoption 
of President Truman’s ‘Point Four’ program 
should assist the underdeveloped areas “‘to harness 
modern technology in the service of human well- 
being, peaceful social progress, and international 
harmony.” 

Dealing with domestic problems, the delegates 
focused their attention on how best to secure 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. To achieve this 
goal, Labor’s League for Political Education, the 
AFL political arm, now 2 years old, was voted 
increased power and finances. The convention 
endorsed a fund-raising campaign intended to 
secure voluntary contributions of $2 from each 
AFL unionist. The delegates then pledged “their 
wholehearted support and their united, individual 
cooperation in the greatest political effort 
ever undertaken by any segment of organized 
labor.” 

The convention also acted on many other 
matters of interest to workers. A more adequate 
social-security system was strongly urged. Higher 
minimum wages were recommended, while dis- 
criminatory practices against older workers, or 
workers because of race, creed, color, or national- 
ity, were again condemned. In this latter connec- 
tion, the AFL’s Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters presented President William Green a 
plaque for his “distinguished service” in support- 
ing abolition of racial discrimination in the labor 
movement. 

As the convention closed, President Green was 
reelected unanimously to his post, held since the 
death of Samuel Gompers in 1924. Secretary- 
Treasurer George Meany and all incumbent 
members of the executive council were likewise 
returned to office. 
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President Praises Goals, 
Signs 75-Cent Wage Law 


At Signing: (L. to R.) W. D. jotonan, Railway Labor Exec- 
utives Association; Senator Elbert Thomas; Secretary Tobin; 
Labor Solicitor W. S. Tyson; Wage-Hour Administrator 
Wm. R. McComb; Emil Rieve, Vice President CIO; Richard 
Gray, William Green, President, and J. A. Brownlow, AFL; 
Under Secretary of Labor Galvin; Jacob S. Potofsky, Vice 
President, ClO 


Minimum weekly wages of $30 for a 40-hour 
workweek will be guaranteed all workers engaged 
in interstate commerce or in the production of 
voods for commerce, as covered by the amended 
Fair Labor Standards Act, beginning Wednesday, 
January 25, 1950. The present minimum wage 
is 40 cents an hour. 

Emplovees covered by the act will continue to 
receive overtime after 40 hours’ work in a single 
workweek at the rate of one and one-half times 
their regular rate of pay. 

President Truman signed the amended Fair 
Labor Standards Act on October 26. The amend- 
ments provided that they should become effective 
90 days after his signature was attached. 

In a statement issued at the White House at 
the time he signed the measure, the President said: 

“The enactment of the Fair Labor Standards 
Amendments of 1949 is a major victory in our 
fight to promote the general welfare of the people 
of the United States. 
exempts from its provisions some workers who 


I regret that the new act 


have been covered heretofore and that it fails to 
extend coverage to many other groups of workers 
who need its protection. But the improvements 
made by the new act will go far toward achieving 
our basic purpose of assuring minimum labor 
standards necessary for health, efficiency, and 
general well-being of workers.”’ 

The President’s statement cited these advant- 
ages in the amended FLSA: Direct wage increases 
for approximately 1,500,000 workers now receiving 
less than 75 cents an hour; further restrictions 
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against oppressive child labor; encouragement of 


employment on an annual basis; bringing within 
coverage of the 75-cent minimum wage employees 
of airlines and those employed in fish and seafood 
canneries; further restrictions on industrial home- 
work. 

The President used 17 pens to complete his 
signature on the measure. One he kept for 
himself and handed out 13 others to those who 
witnessed the ceremony. They were Senator 
Elbert Thomas, of Utah, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare; Secre- 
tary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin; Michael J. 
Galvin, Under Secretary of Labor; Wm. R. 
McComb, Administrator of the Wage and Hour 
and Public Contracts Divisions; William 5S. Tyson, 
Solicitor of the Department of Labor; and the 
following officials of labor organizations: 

William Green, 
Federation of Labor; Jacob 8S. Potofsky, president 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers (CIO); 
Al Haves, president, International Association of 
Machinists (Ind.); W. D. Johnson, Brotherhood 
of Railway Conductors; Emil Rieve, president of 
the Textile Workers’ Union of America (CIO); 
Richard J. Gray, president, Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department, AFL; James A. 


president of the American 


Brownlow, secretary-treasurer, AFL Metal Trades 
Department; and Harry O'Reilly, AFL director 
of organization. The President kept three other 
pens, to be presented to Senator Claude Pepper, 
of Florida; and Philip Murray, president, and 
James F. Carey, secretary-treasurer, of the CLO. 


First Secretary of Labor William B. Wilson addressing the first ILO Conference in Washington in 1919. 
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International Labor Organization Observes 30th Birthday 


Thirty years ago the first International Labor 
Organization conference met in Washington. Labor 
Information Bulletin readers who are familiar with 
the ILO’s current activities may be interested in 
some of the highlights of this country’s relations 
with the ILO. 

It was a chilly atmosphere that greeted the dele- 
gates from 40 countries who came to the first con- 
ference. The Treaties of Peace, which included the 
ILO’s constitution as well as that of the League of 
Nations, had not been ratified by the Senate, and 
this country could therefore not participate offici- 
ally in the conference. 

The first Secretary of Labor, William B. Wilson, 
was designated by President Wilson as the unoffi- 
cial representative of this government. But the 
Washington official who is remembered most viv- 
idly by the delegates was the young Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
They remember his rushing about Washington to 
find meeting rooms and chairs for the delegates. 

There was no United States employer participa- 
tion, and Samuel Gompers, who represented labor, 
attended only briefly. Gompers had been chairman 
of the commission at the Paris Peace Conference 





which drafted the ILO’s constitution, and it is to 
him that much of the inspiration of the ILO is 
due. Since, however, he could take part in the con- 
ference only unofficially and without a vote, he 
withdrew after the opening day. 

The ILO did not meet again in the United States 
for 21 years. In the fall of 1941 an emergency ses- 
sion of the conference was held in New York. 
Delegates to that session expressed their countries’ 
support for the continuance of the ILO and made 
plans for its wartime program. The last day’s 
session was held at the White House in Washing- 
ton, where President Roosevelt reminisced about 
the first conference and expressed his faith in the 
future of the ILO. 

By the time that meeting was held, the United 
States had been a member of the Organization for 7 
years, joining in 1934 under the authority of a 
joint resolution of the House and the Senate. 
Frances Perkins, then Secretary of Labor, had 
followed the work of the ILO from the beginning 
and took the initiative in urging United States 
membership. 

Since then the United States has not only been 
represented in ILO conferences and committees, 
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but Government, labor, and employer representa- 
tives from this country have held seats on the 
Governing Body, the ILO’s executive council. 
Among the Government officials who have served 
are Miss Perkins; Carter Goodrich, former United 
States Labor Commissioner; Frieda Miller, now 
Director of the Department of Labor’s Women’s 
Bureau; former Under Secretary of Labor David 
A. Morse, now the ILO’s Director-General; and 
Assistant Secretary of Labor Philip M. Kaiser, 
who is the present United States representative 
on the ILO Governing Body. The employers have 
been represented by Henry |. Harriman, former 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States; Clarence MeDavitt, former vice 
president, New England Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co.; and J. David Zellerbach, now head of 
the Economic Cooperation Administration Mis- 
sion to Italy. Robert J. Watt, formerly of the 
AFL, represented United States labor for more 
than 10 years, and on his death he was succeeded 
by the late Frank P. Fenton. Charles P. MeCor- 
mick, president of McCormick & Co., Inc., and 
George P. Delaney, international representative 
of the AFL, now serve as United States employer 
and labor members. 

Soon after the United States joined the ILO, the 
late John G. Winant went to its headquarters in 
Geneva as Assistant Director of the International 
Labor Office. In 1939 he was named Director and 
served in that post until his appointment as United 
States Ambassador to Great Britain in 1941. It 
was he who transferred the headquarters from 
Geneva to Montreal in 1940 when the Nazis threat- 
ened to cut off Switzerland from the democratic 
world. 

Since the emergency conference in 1941, three 
other sessions of the conference have been held in 
the United States. The first of these was in Phila- 
delphia in 1944. 

The last two conferences met on the west 
coast—in Seattle in 1946 and in San Francisco 
in 1948 where President Truman addressed the 
Governing Body and delegates from more than 
50 nations. At Seattle, the conference drafted an 
international maritime labor code. By the time 
the San Francisco conference convened, the ILO 
had become associated with the United Nations 
and by mutual agreement was recognized as the 
agency dealing with social and labor questions. 
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Two New England States 
Set Higher Minimum Wages 


Many workers in New Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts will benefit from laws recently passed in 
these States setting a statutory minimum-wage 
rate. The New Hampshire act sets a minimum 
wage of 50 cents an hour and the Massachusetts 
act a minimum of 65 cents. 

Bills relating to minimum-wage legislation ap- 
plying to all workers were introduced this year by 
about half the States meeting in legislative session. 
A number of these States proposed measures 
modeled on the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act, 
setting a statutory minimum wage, requiring over- 
time pay, and providing for wage boards. 

Both New Hampshire and Massachusetts al- 
ready had minimum-wage laws under which 
minimum-wage boards were authorized to set 
wages in various industries. In New Hampshire, 
this act applied to women and minors only; in 
Massachusetts, to men, women, and minors. 


New Hampshire Act 

The 1949 New Hampshire act, applicable to 
most occupations, sets a minimum wage of 50 cents 
an hour for men, women, and minors, except that 
35 cents an hour may be paid if authorized by the 
commissioner of labor in the case of persons with 
less than 6 months’ experience in an occupation 
or a person who is physically or mentally handi- 
capped. The act also directs the commissioner of 
labor to readjust minimum wages for women and 
minors under wage orders already in existence, to 
make them consistent with the new act. Exempted 
from the act are employees engaged in household 
or domestic labor, farm labor, summer camps for 
minors, restaurants, hotels, or in work as outside 
salesmen. Employees covered by the provisions of 
the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act are also 
exempted. 

The new Massachusetts law establishes a mini- 
mum wage of 65 cents an hour unless a lower rate 
has been set or may be set under wage-board proce- 
dure and approved by the commissioner of labor 
and industries. The act specifically states, how- 
ever, that no wage rate in effect at the time the 
new act was passed may be reduced because of the 
passage of the act. All occupations are covered by 
the Massachusetts law, with the exception of farm 
work and domestic service. 











Price movements during the years immediately 
following World War II resembled those of post- 
war years after World War I in some respects, the 
Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reports. At the end of each war, there was a period 
of comparative stability of consumers’ prices, vary- 
ing in duration for the two periods. The rapid rise 
in prices commencing in mid-1946 was a counter- 
part of the sharp rise in 1919-20, but thereafter 
the similarity ceases. The postwar rise after World 
War IT has lasted longer, the increases have been 
less severe, and the subsequent declines thus far 
less precipitate. 

At the end of World War I, all measures of Gov- 
ernment control were abruptly terminated. A 
period of temporary economic hesitation which 
lasted about 6 months followed the armistice. As 
the anticipated price falls did not materialize, 
prices began to advance during the spring of 1919, 
reaching their peak in June 1920. From December 
1918 to June 1920, the Consumers’ Price Index 
rose about 27 percent. 

The decline in prices after June 1920 was almost 
as rapid as was the rise for the previous 6 months. 
From June 1920 to December 1921, the index fell 
17 percent. The speculative overexpansion of 
plants and inventories prior to 1920, coupled with 
prolonged strikes and increases in unemployment, 
plaved an important part in the collapse of the 
price structure during this period. After 1921, 
prices seemed to level off with sporadic fluctua- 
tions. 

Price movements after World War II at first 
were less abrupt. From VJ-day to June 1946, the 
Consumers’ Price Index rose only 3. percent, 
mainly because of the continuation of price control. 
The decontrol period beginning in July 1946 
brought about a sharp rise in consumers’ prices; in 
9 months the index rose about 17 percent. 


Continued Rise 


By March 1947 the immediate effect of decon- 
trol seemed to have run its course. However, 
prices continued to rise steadily under the influence 


of high incomes and consumer demand, shortages, 
and rising production costs. Not until the end of 
1948, 3 years after the end of the war, did prices 
begin to show signs of weakening. Then, from 





Consumer Price Levels More Stable Than After World War | 


August 1948 to August 1949, there was a drop of 
3 percent in the Consumers’ Price Index, inter- 
rupted only by minor upward fluctuations. 

Comparing price movements in the two periods 
by major commodity groups, the postwar price 
rise after World War I] was not as severe for most 
items, except foods. 

Food prices advanced more severely in 1946-48 
than in 1919-20, and subsequent declines have not 
been as sharp as after June 1920. The steep rise 
after World War IIT was due partly to withdrawal 
of subsidies for some farm products and increasing 
foreign demand for rehabilitation of war-torn 
countries, 


Apparel and Housefurnishings 


Prices for apparel and housefurnishings ad- 
vanced more rapidly than those for food in 1919- 
20. The reverse was true in 1946-48. During the 
war yvears in World War II, price controls were 
less effective for these groups than for some other 
commodities, resulting in substantial increases in 
prices under control. As a consequence, the pres- 
sure for price increases after the war was not as 
great for apparel and housefurnishings. 

Of all the components of living costs, rent in- 
creased less after both wars, but the rise continued 
over a considerably longer period than any other 
item. Rent rose rather sharply after 1921, while 
prices of other commodities were leveling off or 
declining. Comparative stability has been main- 
tained after World War II, chiefly because of the 
effectiveness of continuing rent control measures. 

Price movements for fuel, light, and refrigera- 
tion were relatively moderate in the second post- 
war period, largely because of the comparative 
stability of gas and electric rates. From December 
1918 to June 1920, the group index rose 16 percent, 
and increased further by 9 percent to December 
1921. From June 1946 to August 1948, this index 
increased about 24 percent and remained at ap- 
proximately the same level from August 1948 to 
August 1949. 

In the September 1949 edition of the Labor In- 
formation Bulletin there was a description of fluc- 
tuations in the Consumers’ Price Index during the 
years of World War I (1917-18) and World War II 
(1942-45). 
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Consumers’ Prices After Two World Wars 


(For moderate-income families in large cities—1935-39- 100) 
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Nowadays, sugar beets are “topped” by machinery. 


Job placements of agricultural workers during 
the first 8 months of 1949 were roughly a million 
and a half greater than during the corresponding 
months of 1948, the Labor Department’s Bureau 
of Employment Security reports. The total es- 
tablished a new postwar record of farm place- 
ments. 

From January 1 to August 31, placements of 
agricultural workers by the 48 State employment 
services affiliated with the United States Employ- 
ment Service totaled approximately 4,638,000, as 
against 3,083,000 for the corresponding period of 
1948. Ten States—Colorado, Florida, Georgia, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, New Jersey, and Oklahoma—reported to the 
Bureau that for the first 8 months of 1949 alone 
they had made more placements of farm workers 
than during all of 1948. Last year, the first year 
the employment service had the responsibility for 
farm placement activities since the war, total farm 
placements by the 48 State employment services 
aggregated 6,500,000. 

Improved placement facilities and operating 
methods contributed to the increase in the volume 
of farm placements this year, Robert C. Goodwin, 
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Job Placements 
In Agriculture 
At Postwar Peak 


1,555,000 above 1948 
for first 8 months 





BES Director, said. Considerable progress was 
made in guiding migratory workers to farm jobs 
throughout the country. Improvements in operat- 
ing methods included more effective distribution 
of up-to-date crop and labor-market information 
among workers and farmers. 

Although unemployment was a problem during 
the spring and summer months in other industries, 
there was generally no lack of employment oppor- 
tunities in agriculture. In addition to a heavy 
volume of placements of migratory and seasonal 
workers in crop growing, harvesting, and packing, 
the public employment service system this year 
made large numbers of placements of year-round 
farm workers, including dairy hands. 

During the first 6 months of the current year, 
there were spotty surpluses of agricultural labor. 
These surpluses, however, due to a considerable 
extent to adverse weather conditions, were soon 
absorbed in seasonal crop activities. 

Weather conditions during the year have had 
some unusual effects on the demand for agricultural 
labor. In Aroostook County, Maine, for example, 
incessant rains retarded potato-harvest opera- 
tions. As a result of the rains and an unusually 
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large number of domestic migratory workers who 
entered the area, a surplus of farm labor in the 
Maine potato country was created. As a conse- 
quence, the usual inflow of Canadian workers had 
to be postponed. 


Huge Cotton Crop 


With the major part of the harvesting and pack- 
ing of the 1949 food crops accomplished, a major 
problem in September and October was the re- 
cruitment of workers to pick the huge cotton crop, 
estimated by the United States Department of 
Agriculture at 14,600,000 bales. Recruitment of 
cotton pickers is an annual problem. In an effort 
to attract domestic workers, the public employ- 
ment service has made urgent appeals to migra- 
tory workers, to service-industries workers, and to 
women not normally in the labor market. 

The utilization of Mexican national workers for 
agricultural employment, including cotton pick- 
ing, and the harvesting of fruits and vegetables 


and of sugar beets, has been authorized this year 
as in past years. Priority of employment of Mexi- 
can nationals this year, under the current contract 
with the Mexican Government, is given to those 
who were already in the United States on August 
1. The main purpose of the 1949 agreement was to 
assure that foreign labor could be made available 
in the event shortages of domestic agricultural 
labor developed at the time of peak harvest opera- 
tions. 


Needs Met 


No instance of crop loss due to labor shortage 
was reported to the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity during the growing, harvesting, and packing 
seasons. Moreover, indications are that when the 
vear ends, the public employment service system 
will have met all urgent employer needs for agri- 
cultural workers, including those for the cotton 
and sugar-beet harvest. 


This contraption ended an old social custom—the corn husking—when neighbors gathered on autumn evenings 
to talk, gossip, work, and picnic. The machine husks and shells the corn crop quickly. 
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Laundry Wages Highest 
In Pacific Coast Cities 


Women flatwork finishers employed in power 
laundries in June 1949 had average hourly earnings 
ranging from 37 to 99 cents among 32 large cities. 

Hourly earnings of these workers were below 50 
cents in 7 southern cities (Atlanta, Birmingham, 
Dallas, Houston, Jacksonville, Memphis, and 
Richmond) and above 90 cents in 3 Pacific coast 
cities (Portland, San Francisco, and Seattle). 
Bundle wrappers generally had slightly higher 
earnings in each city. Other women’s jobs included 
in a survey of laundry wages, conducted by the 
United States Department of Labor’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, showed somewhat higher aver- 
ages. In approximately half the cities, women 
pressing shirts by machine and retail receiving 
clerks averaged from 10 to 20 cents an hour more 
than flatwork finishers. 

Straight-Time Average Hourly Earnings ' of Women Flat- 


work Finishers, in Power Laundries in 32 Cities, June 
1949 


San Francisco__- ; 80. 99 
ee . 94 
Portland (Oreg.) . .91 
Los Angeles_- aren . 83 
Toledo ; . 7¢ 
New York 77 
Detroit 75 
Chicago aes aa 75 
Milwaukee 73 
Newark-Jersey City- --_- 72 
Minneapolis-St. Paul___- 72 
Buffalo 2 71 
Cincinnati : ' . . 69 
Providence “te ; ; . 67 
Pittsburgh ____- a . 67 
Boston_- ‘ Liebe subeieante teak . 67 
Cleveland : ss . 66 
Washington . a3 . 64 
Philadelphia _- : : . 64 
Indianapolis Bau :.' “a 
Louisville B : . 59 
Denver-_- = ; : 7 . 59 
St. Louis _ _- : ao . 56 
Kansas City . ‘i - ‘ . 65 
Baltimore Z es eatal . 55 
Richmond ae ; - etree . 47 
Dallas _ - - fakieaih = . 44 
Houston : ; SS ey ee we eee ee . 43 
Memphis _ ; SSweon . 42 
Jacksonville _ _ - x aoe = aes . 39 
Atlanta ieee a ee ge ceili es 39 
Birmingham a dN —-_ 


1 Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work. 
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Men operating washing machines earned $1.00 
or more in 21 cities; averages among the 32 cities 
ranged from 75 cents in Memphis and Richmond 
to $1.56 an hour in Seattle. Extractor operators 
averaged between 15 and 25 cents an hour less in 
a majority of the cities. 

Retail routemen had average weekly earnings, 
including commissions, ranging from $57.62 in 
Dallas to $95.23 in Detroit. Average weekly earn- 
ings in half the cities fell within a $68 to $75 range. 


Kaiser Tells Congressmen 
Of Need for ‘‘Point Four’’ Program 


In testimony before the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee on the “Point Four’ program to aid 
underdeveloped areas, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor Philip M. Kaiser pointed out the indispen- 
sable part labor must play in the program. 

Kaiser said that “Communist propaganda is 
centered primarily on the workers especially 
on those who are poverty-stricken victims of 
underdeveloped economies.’’ Unless the fruits of 
economic development reach the mass of the 
people, the program will fail, he told the com- 
mittee. 

The task of labor in Point Four is twofold, the 
Assistant Secretary noted: “(1) Development of 
adequate labor standards in the underdeveloped 
areas and (2) the progressive improvement of 
standards and living levels through increasing 
productivity.” 


Suggested Subjects 


Kaiser suggested that the technical-assistance 
program should include productivity, industrial 
on-the-job training, apprenticeship, employment 
service, labor laws, industrial health and safety, 
unemployment insurance, labor statistics, women 
in industry, and trade-union organizations. 

“Such programs,’ he emphasized, “are centered 
at the very core of the problem—to raise the 
standards of living and working, to enhance the 
dignity of individuals, and to promote and pre- 
serve their freedom.” 

Kaiser’s testimony was transcribed by the Voice 
of America, and the Department of State’s Wire- 
less Bulletin published sections of it for use 
throughout the world. 
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Results of 2'5 years of accident-prevention work 
in the North Carolina brick and tile industry have 
proved the value of organized safety programs, 
according to North Carolina’s commissioner of 
labor, Forrest H. Shuford. 

Shuford reports that as of June 1949, the 
accident-frequency rate in the 32 brick and tile 
manufacturing plants in his State had been 
reduced to a level 42 percent below the 1946 rate. 

Inspectors’ reports showed that in 1946 the 
industry had a rate of 39.49 lost-time accidents 
for each 1,000,000 man-hours worked—one of the 
highest accident rates in all North Carolina 
manufacturing. 


Voluntary Compliance 


During 1947 and early 1948, the North Carolina 
Department of Labor made five industry-wide 
brick and tile plant inspections. Departmental 
inspectors secured voluntary compliance with a 
total of 245 recommendations for improvement 
of safety conditions, distributed a series of 
pamphlets explaining the industry’s principal 
hazards and what to do about them, and en- 
couraged the formation of plant safety committees. 

The department also secured the services of an 
unofficial ‘“‘ Advisory Board”’ consisting of 24 safety 
experts from leading North Carolina industries, 
who helped to plan the brick and tile safety drive, 
Commissioner Shuford reports. The interest and 
cooperation of Brick and Tile Service, Inc., the 
industry's trade association, was enlisted for the 
program. The United States Department of 
Labor’s Bureau of Labor Standards furnished 
assistance in the preparation of educational safety 
materials and conducted a special training school 
for the inspectors. 

First results of this program were shown in the 
industry’s 1947 accident rate, which dropped to 


35.50, or 9 percent below the 1946 rate. 


Reinspection Made 


During 1948 a reinspection of the industry was 
made at the request of the management of several 
brick and tile firms. The inspectors concentrated 
upon promotion of plant safety organizations. 

As a result of the cooperation of all participating 
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Cooperation Slashes Job-Accident Rate in North Carolina 


plants, the accident rate during 1948 dropped to 
24.90—which was 36 percent below the 1946 rate. 

One additional inspection of the industry was 
made in July this year in order to assist further 
the 32 plants in reducing accidents and to help 
them to perpetuate the gains already made. In 
this last inspection the inspectors gathered acci- 
dent data covering the period January—June 1949. 
These data indicated a still further drop in the 
brick and tile accident rate, which stood at 22.81 
during the first half of this year, or more than 42 
percent below the original 1946 rate prior to the 
inauguration of the safety program. 


Cooperation Keynote 


“Cooperation has been the keynote and the sub- 
stance of this drive,’’ says Commissioner Shuford. 
“Without the cooperation of the management and 
workers of the 32 brick and tile plants, by Brick 
and Tile Service, Inc., by the Bureau of Labor 
Standards, and by our Manpower Conservation 
Advisory Board, such a heartening and continuing 
reduction of accidents would have been impossible. 

“This drive has shown dramatically what can 
be accomplished through an organized accident 
prevention program. It has proved that when 
industry and government work together on a 
problem which concerns them both, they can go 
a long way toward solving that problem.” 


Fewer Women at Work 


In the year ended July 31, 1949, a total of 
370,000 women dropped out of the American 
labor market, according to Bureau of the Census 
reports. 

Heaviest reductions in women workers were 
reported in the operatives, laborers, craftsmen, 
and foremen groups. 

Domestic service lost 144,000 workers in the 
period, and the clerical worker group lost over 
125,000. Sales and professional worker groups also 
declined, particularly during the summer months. 
Marked gains were recorded in women’s employ- 
ment as farm workers and service workers, and in 
the proprietors, managers, and officials groups. 














1,000 Women Police 
Guard Morals 
In American Cities 


Policewomen of the United States, making up 
about 1 percent of all police officers, “have an 
importance over and above numbers in the extent 
and quality of the preventive-protective services” 
they render their nation and community, accord- 
ing to a report issued by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Women’s Bureau. 

The new study, “The Outlook for Women in 
Police Work,” discusses the prewar and wartime 
employment, the postwar situation, and the future 
outlook for policewomen in Federal, State, county, 
and municipal governments. It also contains spe- 
cific suggestions for newcomers who hope to enter 
the ranks of law-enforcement officers. 

Totaling approximately 1,000, women in police 
work trace the beginning of their occupation under 
that title to 1910, when a policewoman was ap- 
pointed in the city of Los Angeles. As early as 1893, 
however, Chicago had a woman patrolman, and 
in 1905, Portland (Oreg.) assigned a woman to do 
protective work with girls and women at the time 
of the Lewis and Clark Exposition. 

The primary function of policewomen is social 
and preventive work involving women and chil- 
dren. Discussing this function, the Bureau report 
described the policewoman’s work as “preventive 
in clearing up possible sources of danger, protective 
to the individual in dealing with those who need 
‘warning and guidance,’ and protective to the 
community when necessary arrests are made.” In 
pursuance of their work, policewomen have law- 
enforcement duties, investigational or patrol work 
prior to arrest, and responsibility for the prepara- 
tion of cases for court. Investigation of noncourt 
cases and the referral of such cases to the proper 
social agencies also are among their responsibilities. 

For the most part, policewomen work in the 
larger cities. Some, however, work where the 
nearest social agency may be miles away. There the 
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policewoman may carry some of the functions of 
the health worker, the relief agent, the probation 
officer, or the family case worker, in addition to 
performing the more usual type of police duties. 
Still other policewomen are employed in State 
police departments, and a few women are engaged 
in law-enforcement agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


In Larger Cities 


The policewoman in the larger cities may serve 
as a missing-persons worker and make necessary 
investigations of women and children reported ab- 
sent from home. On other assignments, she may be 
detailed to investigation and detection of shoplift- 
ing, to inspection of movies and legitimate thea- 
tres, and to supervision in public parks, dance 
halls, cabarets, and night clubs. Or she may serve 
as traffic officer near schools, license officer, officer 
at bus and railway stations, or court officer. 

Few women work for county governments under 
the name of policewoman, but in 1947, according 
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to estimates, about 1,750 women were serving as 
deputy sheriffs. 

Some localities employ women as bailiffs. In this 
capacity the woman officer accompanies women in 
and out of courtrooms when their cases are called, 
acts in a similar capacity in regard to children who 
appear in courts without their parents, and some- 
times transports and cares for women jurors. 


Few in Federal Employ 


Comparatively few women are employed by the 
Federal Government in a law-enforcement capac- 
ity. In March 1949, however, S women were serv- 
ing as chief deputy marshals and 215 as office 
deputies. 

In 1944, four States employed 52 women in their 
State police departments, but by 1949, the number 
had dropped to 15. State policewomen cooperate 
with women in municipal police departments and 
have legal police-power everywhere in the State. 
The greater part of their work, however, is usually 
in unincorporated towns which have no women on 
their police staffs. States which now employ police- 
women are Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut. 

Policewomen often, but not always, according 
to the Bureau report, receive the same salaries as 
men. In 1948, the median beginning salary for 
patrolmen ranged from $2,250 in cities with a pop- 
ulation of 10,000 to 25,000 to $2,711 in cities of 
500,000 and over. Corresponding medians for max- 
imum salaries ranged from $2,460 to $3,210. Police- 
women, like policemen, customarily receive sick 
leave with pay, annual vacation with pay, and 
pensions at retirement. 

Most policewomen have received their training 
on the job, but special training in their field is now 
offered at a few colleges and universities. In one 
large eastern city in 1949, about two-thirds of the 
policewomen were college graduates and more than 
half had taken some courses in social work. How- 
ever, according to the International City Managers 
Association, more than half of the 823 cities reply- 
ing in 1948 to a questionnaire on training required 
only a high-school education or its equivalent for 
police of either sex. 

Courses in police schools cover such subjects as 
State laws, local ordinances, traffic rules, first aid, 
use of firearms and equipment, physical education, 
drill work, report writing, and identification and 
investigation. 
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Work Injuries Decline 
In Second Quarter of 1949 


Work injuries in manufacturing industries con- 
tinued to decline during the second quarter of 1949, 
both in number and in the rate per million man- 
hours worked, according to reports received by the 
Labor Department’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Injury-frequency rates of manufacturing indus- 
tries were, on the average, about 6 percent lower 
in the second than in the first quarter of 1949, and 
they were more than 19 percent below those in the 
comparable period of 1948. The cumulative figures 
for the first 6 months of this year were about 18 
percent below the comparable rates for 1948. 

The lower injury rate resulted in a drop of about 
10 percent in the estimated number of work inju- 
ries. Approximately 84,000 workers in manufac- 
turing establishments were disabled for 1 or more 
days because of work-connected injuries during the 
second quarter, compared with 93,000 during the 
first quarter of 1949, and with 110,600 during the 
second quarter of last year. About 300 persons died 
as a result of work injuries during the current peri- 
od, and 4,400 others were known to have suffered 
some permanent physical impairment. 


Drop in 41 of 120 


Reductions in injury-frequency rates were re- 
corded for 41 of the 120 manufacturing classifica- 
tions for which comparable data were available. 

The most significant decreases were reported in 
logging, sawmills, wooden containers, miscellane- 
ous wood products, leather tanning, ornamental 
metal work, mechanical power-transmission equip- 
ment, except ball and roller bearings, construction, 
and mining machinery. The principal increases 
were in structural clay products; concrete, gypsum, 
and plaster products; steel barrels, kegs, drums, 
and packages; wrought pipe, welded and heavy- 
riveted; aluminum and magnesium products; and 
dairy products. 

The highest rates reported were in logging, with 
81.1 injuries per million man-hours ; sawmills, 49.7 ; 
planing mills, 39.2; and integrated saw and plan- 
ing mills, 42.1. Outstandingly low rates were re- 
ported by the following: Synthetic rubber, 1.7; 
explosives, 2.2; optical and ophthalmic goods, 2.9; 
synthetic textile fibers, 3.1; and electric lamps, 
bulbs, 3.7. 

















Women Office Workers 
Earn Most in Los Angeles 


Among a group of 17 large cities studied by the 
Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in the first half of 1949, salaries of women office 
workers were highest on the average in Los 
Angeles. Chicago stood second. The lowest salary 
level was found in New Orleans with Boston rank- 
ing just above that city. 

The communities studied, together with their 
approximate ranks in terms of salary levels in 


selected jobs, were: 


Los Angeles 1 | Dallas 9 
Chicago 2] Philadelphia 9 
Portland, Ore a St. Louis 9 
New York S | Minneapolis-St. Paul 13 
wa gy : | Richmond 13 
Washington 7 | Cincinnati 15 
Hartford s | Boston 16 
Atlanta a) New Orleans 17 


All the west coast cities showed relatively high 
salary levels, and pay in the southern cities studied 
tended to be at or below average. With these ex- 
ceptions, however, there was no consistent regional 
pattern. Although salaries did vary among cities, 
the differences among most of the communities 
studied were not very wide. Thus average weekly 
salaries of clerk-typists and general stenographers 
varied among half of the cities by no more than $5. 

The 40-hour week was the most common single 
schedule for office workers for all cities except 
Hartford and New York. In the former city, almost 
half of the workers were on a 37's-hour schedule, 
while in New York the most common workweek 
was 35 hours. Moreover, over half of the women 
office workers in Boston and Washington worked 
less than 40 hours, and in all of the 17 large cities 
studied, except New Orleans, Los Angeles, Port- 
land (Oreg.), St. Louis, and Seattle, at least 1 out 
of 5 women office workers was on a schedule of less 
than 40 hours a week. 

Practically all workers studied received vaca- 
tions after a year’s service, but most were em- 
ployed where there were no formal provisions for 
paid sick leave. The most common single vacation 
provided after this amount of employment was 2 
weeks annually. Except in Washington and Hart- 
ford, vacations of more than 2 weeks a year were 
not common even after 5 years of employment 
with the same firm. 
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Data on other supplementary wage practices 
indicate that: (1) Practically all office workers 
studied received paid holidays. Six holidays a year 
was the most usual number in almost all cities. (2) 
Insurance and pension plans, paid for in whole or 
in part by the employer, were common for office 
employees. Life insurance led in importance. 
(3) The extent of provisions for nonproduction 
bonuses varied considerably among cities. Such 
bonuses were least common in Los Angeles and 
most usual in New Orleans. 


Wages Show Wide Range 
For Building-Service Workers 


Women cleaners, representing more than a third 
of the service employees in office buildings, aver- 
aged less than 75 cents an hour in 10 of 29 large 
cities in July 1949, according to a wage survey 
conducted by the United States Department of 
Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Among the 29 cities, average hourly earnings of 
women in this occupation ranged from 43 cents in 
Atlanta to$1.16in San Francisco. Women elevator 
operators averaged more than cleaners in about 
two-thirds of the cities, but earned the same or less 
in the other cities. Their earnings were also highest 
in San Francisco ($1.26) and were lowest in 
Birmingham (47 cents). 

Men's earnings in the jobs studied were highest 
for stationary engineers; their average earnings 
ranged from $1.03 in Louisville to $1.84 in Chicago. 
Janitors, the largest group, earned from 54 cents 
in Birmingham to $1.29 in Chicago. In 8 of the 29 
cities, janitors averaged less than 75 cents an hour, 
but were paid $1.00 or more in an equal number of 
cities. There was considerable similarity in earnings 
levels of men employed as janitors, cleaners, 
elevator operators, and watchmen within a major- 
ity of the cities. 

Earnings levels in general were highest in 
Chicago, New York, and San Francisco. The lowest 
earnings levels were in cities of the Southeast and 
Southwest. 

A comparison of earnings levels with those of 
January 1947 revealed that nearly half of the job 
averages had increased by 25 percent or more 
during the 18-month period. 
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Twenty-four trainees from eight countries ar- 
rived in October to study industry and labor 
affairs in this country under sponsorship of the 
Department of Labor. 

Under the policy guidance of the Department of 
State and coordinated by the Labor Department's 
Office of International Labor Affairs, the varied 
programs are designed to bring understanding and 
cood will between Americans and the people of 
other countries 

Five women in the group, concerned with the 
problems of women in industry in their own coun- 
tries, are studying here under Women’s Bureau 
guidance. The women include two lawyers from 
the Philippines, one an inspector in the Philippine 
department of labor; two social workers, one in a 
silk factory and the other in a radio and record- 
player factory in Chile; and a former labor officer 
in a jute mill in Caleutta who has been studying 
social-welfare work in Europe for the past 2 vears. 

Besides studying the work of the Women’s 
Bureau, they are also observing working conditions 
and health and counseling services in mills and 
shops where women are employed. The women 
visitors are meeting with labor unions to learn the 
extent of women’s participation in organized labor 
and about health education and recreational pro- 
grams of trade-unions. Care of children for working 
women is one of their chief interests 





Seated, left to right, are trainees: Misses Felina Reyes, 
Fernanda Balboa, Philippines; Maria Chabrat and O. 
Boza, Chile; Mrs. S. S. Ray, India. Standing: W. C. 
Kim, Korea; J. M. Ferreyra, Bolivia; T. Gonzalez, 
Chile; P. W. Kim, Korea; C. Biermann, Chile. 
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24 Foreign Trainees Begin Department-Sponsored Studies 





Three of the October arrivals will study with the 
Bureau of Labor Standards. One is in charge of 
accident prevention for an accident insurance fund 
in Chile; one is an inspector of industrial health 
and safety in the labor department of Bolivia; and 
one is chief engineer and inspector for a nitrate 
firm in Chile. 

These trainees are observing the administration 
of labor and industrial safety standards laws in this 
country. They are working with Federal and State 
governments and are studying and observing acci- 
dent prevention and safety inspection methods in 
plants and mines. 


Germans Complete Training 


The arrival in October of 10 German trade-union 
leaders under the sponsorship of the Office of Inter- 
national Labor Affairs brought to 56 the number of 
German labor officials which the Department has 
programmed since April, when the final agreement 
between the Army and the Department of Labor 
was completed. 

After a week’s orientation in American govern- 
ment and trade-unionism in Washington, the Ger- 
mans, in two groups of five each, visited cities in 
both the North and South under local union spon- 
sorship. Locals of the American Federation of la- 
bor, Congress of Industrial Organizations, and 
International Association of Machinists are work- 
ing with them, taking them into union meetings 
and showing them industrial and community life 
in America. They were also guests at both the AFL 
convention in St. Paul and the CIO convention in 
Cleveland. 

This is the third group of German trade-unionists 
to tour American production centers. Previous vis- 
itors included German government officials and 
representatives of management of German indus- 
tries. 

When they stopped over in Washington en route 
home, several of these expressed amazement not 
only at American production methods, but at the 
strength and democracy of American trade-unions. 

The Bureau of Apprenticeship, which has been 
working with South American industrial trainees 
in the past, began a new program with six Korean 
visitors. A separate story on this project will appear 
in a later issue of the Labor Information Bulletin. 
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Greece Starts Program 
To Reduce Job Accidents 


Piraeus, Greece.—The protection of workers 
against accidents and the maintenance of their 
good health is not philanthropy but good business, 
according to Dr. Jeannis Melissimos, director of the 
Piraeus Institute of Forensic Medicine. 

“Here they are gradually convincing both em- 
ployers and workers to cooperate in an over-all 
safety program, in line with President Truman’s 
Conference for Industrial Safety. And they are 
beginning to see the light,’’ he said. 

Before the war and occupation of Greece, ap- 
proximately 300 workers a year were killed in 
Piraeus factories. During the occupation, scores 
were killed on the job each day. The number of 
fatalities has slacked down to prewar figures again, 
with the program calling for further cuts in the 
number of industrial casualties. 

Dr. Melissimos was host recently to Greek and 
American labor officials on an inspection tour of his 
institute, the first and only one in Greece. It is the 
only place in Greece where analysis is made of the 
light, heat, air, temperature, humidity, and dust 
of factories. 


Dust Hazards 


In controlling dust hazards, the doctor’s program 
calls for education of the factory owners to needed 
changes in the ventilation of plants. 

Mice and men are cooperating in this drive for 
protecting factory workers, for the air taken from 
the factories is placed in large glass containers and 
mice subjected to it. Study is then made of the 
effect of the air on the mice. In addition to hazards 
in factories, an intensive study is made of occu- 
pational diseases, their causes and corrections. 

All inspections of factories are minutely docu- 
mented. Dr. Melissimos makes recommendations 
for needed changes, but has no compulsory au- 
thority. 

Inspecting the Institute of Forensic Medicine 
were Minister of Labor Emmanuel Loulakakis; 
Fotis Macris, Secretary General of the Greek Con- 
federation; Alan Strachan, Director, Labor and 
Manpower Division, Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, Greece; and John Correll, Labor 
Attaché of the American Embassy in Greece. 
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Secretary and Congress 
Push Aid to Handicapped 


A dream of 2 vears ago has become a reality to 
the founder of National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week. The dream came true when 
Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin established a 
Division for the Physically Handicapped in the 
Department and Congress appropriated funds for 
an expansion of the activities of The President's 
Committee on National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week. 





William P. McCahill 


In September 1949, Paul A. Strachan, then serv- 


Paul A. Strachan 


ing as a special consultant to the late Secretary of 
Labor Lewis B. Schwellenbach, organized The 
President’s Committee with support from organized 
labor and many other national groups. Strachan 
is president of the American Federation of the 
Physically Handicapped. 

In announcing formation of the Division in the 
Bureau of Labor Standards, Secretary Tobin named 
William P. MecCahill to head the staff and be exec- 
utive secretary of The President’s Committee. 
McCahill had been acting as assistant to Chairman 
Ross T. McIntire since the Committee was set up 
in 1947. 

MecCahill entered the Labor Department upon 
leaving the Marine Corps early in 1946 and was 
information director of the Retraining and Reem- 
ployment Administration. 

President Truman recently signed into law a bill 
authorizing an annual appropriation of $75,000 for 
the informational program of the Committee. In 
October, Congress granted funds to the Depart- 
ment for the Committee after the President had 
designated Secretary Tobin as responsible for the 
voluntary committee. 
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An employee’s wearing of a union button does 
not open the way for an employer to question him 
about his union affiliations or sympathies, the 
National Labor Relations Board ruled unani- 
mously. 

The Board declared: 

“Whenever an employer directly or indirectly 
attempts to secure information concerning the 
manner in which or the extent to which his em- 
ployees have chosen to engage in union organiza- 
tions or other concerted activity, he invades an 
area guaranteed [by both the Wagner-Peyser and 
the Taft-Hartley Acts] to be exclusively the busi- 
ness and concern of his employees.”’ 

The Board rejected a contention by the em- 
ployer that the questioning of employees wearing 
union buttons did not constitute a violation of the 
acts because they had already demonstrated that 
they had no fear of disclosing their union affili- 
ations. 

Of this contention, the Board said: 

“This argument loses sight of the essential char- 
acter of the restraint involved. The subtle pressure 
created by interrogation results from the realiza- 
tion by the interrogated employee that his em- 
ployer is concerned with his union affiliation or 
activities and will, therefore, act to the employees 
detriment. The restraint and coercion are in no 
way dissipated, because the employee knows that, 
by observing the union button, the employer, if 
he cared to, might have obtained the same infor- 
mation without direct interrogation.” 


First Ruling 


This was the first ruling by the Board on this 
particular point although, since the early days of 
the Wagner Act, the Board, with the approval of 
the courts, has held interrogation of employees 
about their union or other concerted activities to 
be illegal. The Board’s opinion also contains a sum- 
mary of its rulings on the questioning of employees. 

The ruling was made in a case in which the 
Board found the Standard Coosa-Thatcher Co. of 
Ridgedale, Tenn., guilty of discouraging union 
membership among its employees, discriminating 
illegally against two employees because of their 
union affiliations, and interfering with the rights 
of its employees to self-organization. The Board 


NLRB Rules Employers May Not Ask Workers About Unionism 





ordered the company to cease its illegal activities, 
post a notice announcing cessation, and to reim- 
burse the two employees for any loss of pay they 
suffered as a result of the illegal discrimination. 
One employee was laid off for 3 days and the other 
was discharged, the Board found. The Board 
ordered the latter reinstated immediately to his 
previous job or to an equivalent one. The charges 
against the company were filed by the Textile 
Workers Union of America (CIO). 


Company Guilty 

The Board found the company guilty of 11 
instances in which supervisors questioned em- 
ployees about their union affiliations or sympa- 
thies. Most of the questioning occurred prior to an 
NLRB election which the union lost by a tie of 
413 to 413. 

The decision was signed by Chairman Paul M. 
Herzog and Board Members John M. Houston, 
James J. Reynolds, Jr., and Abe Murdock. Board 
Member J. Copeland Gray did not participate. 

Summarizing its rulings on interrogation of 
employees, the Board pointed out that the law 
expressly guarantees “the exercise by workers of 
full freedom of association, self-organization, and 
designation of representatives of their own choos- 
ing for the purpose of negotiating the terms and 
conditions of their employment or other mutual 
aid or protection.” 

Citing the fact that the Board has consistently 
held espionage and surveillance of employees’ 
union activities to be illegal, the Board added: 

“Interrogation by an employer invades the 
employee’s privacy and thus constitutes interfer- 
ence with his enjoyment of the rights guaranteed 
to him by the act. Its effect on the questioned 
employee, like that of open surveillance of unioa 
activity, is to ‘restrain’ or to ‘coerce’ the employee 
in the exercise of those rights. The employee who 
is interrogated concerning matters which are his 
sole concern is reasonably led to believe that his 
employer not only wants information on the 
nature of his union interests and activities but 
also contemplates some form of reprisal once the 
information is obtained. The finger which espionage 
might merely direct to him is actually pointed at 
him by the inquiry. He fears that a refusal to 
answer or a truthful answer may cost him his job.” 
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Expirations of Union Contracts 
Foop ano KinpRED Propucts 


Borden Co.—lIntrastate (Wis.)—-Teamsters (American 


Federation of Labor). 
Quaker Oats Co.—Depew, N. Y.—Food (Congress of 

Industrial Organizations). 

Macuinery, Excerpt ELectTRIcAl 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co.—West Allis, Wis. 

Engineers, Draftsmen & Associates (Independent). 

PRINTING, PUBLISHING, AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 

Bookbinders (AFL). 


Cleveland, Ohio—Stereot ypers 


Franklin Assoc.—Chicago, IIl. 


Hearst Publications.- 
(AFL) 


Propucts oF PETROLEUM AND COAL 


Standard Oil Co. of Calif.—Oakland, Calif. —-Oil (CIO). 
Texas Pipe Line Co. —Texas and Louisiana —Oil (CIO). 
Pusuic UTILities 
Wisconsin Gas & Electrical Co.—Intrastate (Wis.) 
Mine, Dist. 50 (Ind.). 
Srong, Ciay, AND GLass PRopvuctTs 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co.—Louisiana and West Vir- 


ginia—Glass Cutters (AFL). 
TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
Peninsular Telephone Co.—Intrastate (Florida)—Elec- 


trical (AFL). 
Tosacco 


American Tobacco Co.—Richmond, Va.—Electrical, Fire- 
men (both AFL). 


TRADE 
Coal Merchants Assoc.—New York, N. Y.—Engineers, 
Federal Labor Union, Longshoremen, Teamsters (all 
AFL). 


TRANSPORTATION 


St. Louis Public Service Co.—St. Louis, Mo.—Street 
(AFL). 


Conferences—Conventions 

December 1—International Union of Journeymen Horse- 
shoers of the U. S. & Canada (AFL) —Arcadia, Calif. 

December 2-4—New Jersey Industrial Union Council 
(CIO) —Asbury Park, N. J. 

December 2—4—Wisconsin State IUC (CIO) 
kee, Wis. 

December 5-10—Advisory Committee on Juvenile Em- 
ployment (ILO) —Geneva. 

December 9—11—Illinois State IUC (CIO)—Chicago, III. 

December 29-January 7—110th Session of Governing 
Body of the ILO— Mysore, India. 


Milwau- 





Governing Body of ILO 
Meets in India in December 


The Governing Body of the International Labor 
Office, the 32 member “executive committee” of 
the International Labor Organization, will hold 
its 110th Session in Mysore, India, from December 
29, 1949, to January 7, 1950. Its membership con- 
sists of 16 government and 16 nongovernment (8 
worker and 8 employer) representatives. The 
worker and employer members are elected on an 
individual basis for terms of 3 years by the worker 
and employer delegates to the International Labor 
Conference. Of the 16 government members, 8 are 
appointed by the governments of the 8 ILO mem- 
ber countries of chief industrial importance, and 8 
are appointed by the governments of the 8 other 
countries elected to the Governing Body by the 
delegates to the International Labor Conference. 

The United States Government representative 
on the Governing Body is Philip M. Kaiser, As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor. George P. Delaney, 
international representative of the American 
Federation of Labor, and Charles P. McCormick, 
president, McCormick, Inc., Baltimore, Md., have 
been elected as worker and employer members. 

The 110th Session of the Governing Body will 
consider important questions regarding the terms 
of reference, procedures, and composition of a 
proposed Fact-Finding and Conciliation Commis- 
sion on Freedom of Association. 

The 109th Session in June endorsed the idea 
of such a commission, and the 9th Session of 
the United Nations Economic and Social Council 
in July requested the ILO to proceed with its es- 
tablishment and asked the Secretary-General of 
the UN and the Director-General of the ILO “to 
consult together with a view to exchange infor- 
mation, and formulating a procedure for making 
the services of the commission available to the 
appropriate organs of the United Nations with 
respect to members of the United Nations who 
are not members of the ILO.” 

The Governing Body also will consider plans 
for the ILO technical-assistance program on the 
basis of the conclusions reached by ECOSOC in 
July regarding the UN effort as a whole under 
the “Point Four” program for the economic im- 
provement and growth of underdeveloped areas. 
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Some Current Publications 


Work Stoppages Caused by Labor-Management Disputes in 1948.—Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 963. 26 pp. 20 cents. 

Discussion of Industrial Accidents and Diseases —Bureau of Labor Standards 
Bulletin No. 105. Proceedings of the thirty-fourth annual convention of the 
International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, 
held in New York, September 1948. 336 pp. 60 cents. 

Labor Offices in the United States and in Canada, Sept. 1, 1949.—Bureau of 
Labor Standards Bulletin No. 108. A directory. 34 pp. Free. 

Teach Them To Lift-—Bureau of Labor Standards Bulletin No.110. A safety 
pamphlet for use by industrial supervisors. Gives suggestions on training 
workers in lifting safely. With cartoon illustrations. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

Union Wages and Hours: Motortruck Drivers and Helpers, July 1, 1948. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 955. 33 pp. 15 cents. 

Annual Meeting of the President's Committee on National Employ the Physi- 
cally Handicapped Week.—A Bureau of Labor Standards publication. Minutes 
of the meeting held in Washington, D. C., August 1949. 41 pp. (mimeo- 
graphed). Free. 

Selected Statements on the Employment of the Handicapped.—Prepared from 
letters, speeches, or printed remarks of men and women interested in employ- 
ment and rehabilitation of physically handicapped American workers. 36 
pp. Free. 

Today’s Apprentices Will Handle Tomorrow's Railroad Shops.—Explains how 
the railroad industry trains apprentices for craftsmanship in its maintenance 
shops. Reprinted from American Machinist by the Bureau of Apprenticeship. 
Author: E. J. Tangerman. 5 pp. Free. 

Family Income, Expenditures, and Savings in 1945.—Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Bulletin No. 956. Cities surveyed for this study were: Birmingham, Ala.; 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Portland, Oreg. 41 pp. 25 cents. 

Developments in Consumers’ Co-ops in 1948.—Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulle- 
tin No. 964. 15 pp. 15 cents. 

Single copies of Labor Department publications in most instances are 
supplied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the Information 
Office, Labor Department, Washington 25, D.C. Do not send money. 

Sales copies as indicated are available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Send check or 
money order made payable to Superintendent of Documents.. Currency 


sent at sender’s risk. 


WHAT GOVERNMENT IS DOING ABOUT LABOR 





The Labor Information Bulletin, published 
early every month, reports and summarizes | “The Bulletin should, by care in selection 
news about labor and government, for the and brevity in presentation, inform lead- 


use of labor and management, in news ots i 
magazine style. Keep abreast of domestic | TS ©! ‘#D0r and management what gov- 
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| and international labor news. ernment is doing about labor, what 
l studies we are making, and toward what 
! objectives.” 
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